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Our Waterways. A History of Inland Navigation 
considered as a Branch of Water Conservancy. By 
Urquhart A. Forbes and \Y. H. R. Ashford. 
Pp. xv + 336. (London: John Murray, 1906.) Price 
1 2s. net. 

T was originally intended to deal in this volume 
with the whole subject of water conservancy, 
which has been defined asthe scientific treatment 
and regulation of all the water received in these 
islands, from its first arrival in the form of dew or 
rain till its final disappearance in the ocean,” tracing 
the evolution and subsequent history of the various 
branches of water conservancy, which, in addition 
to inland navigation, comprise fisheries, water-supply, 
the mitigation of floods, and the prevention of river 
pollution. Owing, however, to the greatly increased 
interest displayed in the improvement and utilisation 
of our inland waterways, this subject has been given 
precedence of the other branches, and forms the 
main purport of this book, though the other branches 
tire occasionally referred to. 

The appearance of the volume is in any case very 
opportune, for it has approximately coincided with 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the condition of the inland waterways of the 
United Kingdom, and to investigate whether it might 
be possible to devise some scheme by which inland 
navigation in the British Isles, so long neglected, 
may be revived and improved, so as to serve pro¬ 
fitably for the conveyance of bulky goods, and thereby 
reduce the cost of carriage, and thus place British 
manufacturers in a more favourable condition for 
competing with their foreign rivals, and especially 
with those for whom a paternal Government has 
provided the facilities of free and commodious inland 
waterway's. 

After a short introductory chapter on “ The Objects 
of Water Conservancy,” the rainfall, drainage areas, 
and principal rivers of the British Isles are referred 
to in a chapter on “ The Water System of the United 
Kingdom,” and certain important changes noted; 
whilst in the next chapter the legal aspects of water 
conservancy are dealt with. The authors trace three 
distinct periods in the history of the navigation of 
our waterways, namely, the first period, dating from 
early times up to near the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the rivers were used for navigation 
in their natural condition, as described in a chapter 
on the “ Natural Waterways” of England; a second 
period, from the close of the sixteenth century to the 
commencement of the Bridgewater Canal in 1739, in¬ 
augurating the canal system in England, during 
which time inland navigation on the rivers was im¬ 
proved and extended by deepening their channels, of 
which some account is given in chapter v. ; and, 
lastly, the canal era, dating from the construction 
of the Bridgewater Canal, which, after a chapter 
on ancient and early British canals, is dealt with in 
two chapters in regard to England and Wales. A 
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chapter on “The Conservancy of Rivers in England 
and Wales since the Eighteenth Century ” brings 
the history of English rivers down to the present 
time; whilst another chapter, on “ Rivers and Canals 
in Ireland and Scotland,” where the development ol 
inland waterways was only commenced in the 
eighteenth century, completes the sketch of river and 
canal navigations in the United Kingdom. In 
chapter xi. the decline of inland navigation in the 
face of .railway competition, and by the purchase of 
important links by the railway companies, is referred 
to, and statistics as to the total length of canals in 
the United .Kingdom, their traffic and revenues arc 
given; whilst the various causes which have con¬ 
tributed to the very depressed condition of the great 
majority of the canal companies are explained. 

Though the book contains, as indicated by the 
preceding summary, a considerable amount of in¬ 
formation as to the rise, progress, and present con¬ 
dition of the inland waterways of the United King¬ 
dom, as well as the legislative enactments controlling 
them, which Mr. Forbes, as a barrister, is specially 
qualified to deal with, the most interesting subject 
at the present time is undoubtedly the one considered 
in the last chapter, namely, “ The Resuscitation 
of Our Waterways,” to which the previous portion 
of the book has gradually led up. In dealing, how¬ 
ever, with this subject, it is important to draw a 
very' definite distinction between the inland water¬ 
ways with which the authors are concerned and 
the maritime waterways of the United Kingdom, such 
as the tidal estuaries and rivers and the Manchester 
Ship Canal, which, though referred to amongst in¬ 
land waterways, are quite outside the scope of the 
book, and are in no need of resuscitation. The 
flourishing sea-going trade of Great Britain is, in¬ 
deed, due to her maritime waterways, many of which 
have been greatly improved to keep pace with the 
growth of traffic and the increasing draught of large 
vessels; whilst the Manchester Ship Canal, though 
proceeding inland, and having unfavourably affected 
schemes for the development of inland waterways 
bv its unsatisfactory financial results, is essentially 
a maritime waterway, and has proved of great 
value, to the sea-going trade of the district by con¬ 
verting the inland city of Manchester into a seaport, 
independent of Liverpool and the railways. 

Whereas, however, the United Kingdom, with its 
very extensive coast-line and numerous important 
tidal rivers, is exceptionally well fitted by nature for 
maritime trade, its restricted area and small river- 
basins, resulting in small rivers above their tidal 
limit, separated by high water-partings in proportion 
to the moderate distance between them requiring to 
be surmounted bv a canal, place this country at a 
serious disadvantage in regard to inland navigation 
as compared with the continent of Europe, with 
its verv extensive river-basins draining into large 
rivers flowing for long distances over comparatively 
level plains, and capable in some cases of being joined 
across their water-parting by a canal of requisite 
.-ize, without having to rise to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion, and at a reasonable cost. In spite, nevertheless, 
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of these manifest disadvantages, there is no doubt 
that the inland waterways of England have been un¬ 
duly allowed to fall into decay, owing to a surrender 
in several cases to the railways, the absence of con¬ 
certed effort to procure uniformity of dimensions 
in through routes and to effect amalgamations, and 
the neglect of improvements. Those inland water¬ 
ways which are under a single control, which possess 
the requisite traffic in bulky goods, and have been 
enlarged and improved to provide for the growth of 
traffic, such as the Aire and Calder Navigation with 
its coal trade, and the Weaver Navigation with its 
salt trade, have been able to maintain a very successful 
competition with the railways; and where waterways 
connect large centres of commerce and there is a 
large trade in bulky goods, the old, inadequate 
waterways have been able to retain a considerable 
traffic, as exemplified by the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, and the canals clustering round Birmingham 
and from the Potteries. A careful study of the 
statistics of Continental waterways proves that, not¬ 
withstanding the natural advantages they possess, 
and the uniformity in size and improvements which 
have been provided, only those waterways obtain a 
largo traffic which deal with bulky goods and traverse 
long distances with merely moderate alterations in 
level. 

The value of inland waterways in offering an 
alternative route to railways for bulky goods, and 
thus tending to reduce railway rates, as well as 
relieving railways from being overburdened by the 
least remunerative portion of their traffic, is obvious; 
but the points requiring solution are, from what 
source the funds can be provided for putting the 
principal waterways in a position to compete with 
the railways for the conveyance of bulky goods, and 
what waterways afford a good prospect of a reason¬ 
able return on the capital expended in their requisite 
improvement. The authors, in their final chapter on 
“The Resuscitation of Our Waterways,” after direct¬ 
ing attention to the interest aroused in recent years 
in inland navigation, the steps which have been 
taken for amalgamating some of the canal companies, 
the lesser cost of transport and maintenance in the 
case of canals than with railways, and the possibility 
of discharging goods at any places on the banks 
of a canal, indicate three methods by which the- 
necessary improvements, unification of dimensions, 
amalgamation, and control of inland waterways, 
might be effected. 

The first method is the conferring of additional 
powers on the Board of Trade to supervise the im¬ 
provement and development of those waterways which 
have opportunities of trade in bulky goods, the neces¬ 
sary funds being lent them by Parliament or by local 
authorities. The second method is “ the establish¬ 
ment of a canal trust to acquire, develop, extend, 
and administer, in the public interest, canals and 
navigations in England and Wales,” which would 
be empowered to raise the requisite funds by the 
issue of guaranteed canal stock. The third method 
is “ the nationalisation of waterways ” by the pur¬ 
chase of the canals by the Government with funds 
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raised by a loan with this object, which the authors 
consider is the best method, and one which would 
speedily repay the cost “ by doubling our means of 
communication ” and “ by the immense incentive 
given to commercial enterprise.” Unfortunately, 
this is a very optimistic view of the results of the 
purchase and improvement of our inland waterways 
by the Government, and not at all likely to be 
realised, for their total length in England and Wales 
is only about a fifth of the length of the railways; 
and only a few of -these waterways could be improved 
with any prospect of a remunerative expenditure. 
Considering that many of the French canals have a 
traffic which could hardly pay the working expenses, 
as is the case with the Caledonian Canal, which 
belongs to the Government, it is evident that the 
purchase and improvement of the English canals 
as a whole would be a financial mistake; but the 
connection of Birmingham with a seaport by an 
adequate waterway, the improvement of some of the 
antiquated canals in its neighbourhood, and the 
development of some through routes might be effected 
with good prospects of satisfactory commercial and 
financial results. 
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(1) TT has been pertinently remarked that the British 
-*■ cannot altogether escape the designation of 
aliens in view of the continual influx of foreigners, 
whether peacefully or formerly as invaders, but in such 
cases the descendants are eventually regarded as 
natives. Plants cannot, at any rate within historic times 
according to the author of this book, pass from the 
class of aliens to the class of natives. This is an 
exclusive view, but from a scientific aspect logical 
and correct. It is a difficult matter to establish 
a test for the validity of native species, especially 
in an insular country that has been extensively culti¬ 
vated and the inhabitants of which have been the fore¬ 
most voyagers in the world. The criteria adopted by the 
author depend mainly upon a consideration of the 
distribution of each species in Great Britain and 
adjacent countries. This applies especially to plants 
that are generally recorded as weeds from artificial 
habitats, but which may nevertheless be truly in¬ 
digenous ; the author distinguishes a considerable 
number of these that are readily noted, since 
their descriptions are placed within brackets. A 
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